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Turnine the pages of Grant Shower- 
man’s Rome and the Romans is one of the 
best means to transport ourselves almost into 
another world. He tells us how the rich and the 
poor lived, how they looked, what they wore, 
what made them happy and what made them 
sad, and when we have turned his last page we 
feel that we know those Romans more inti- 
mately than ever before’.—From The Boston 
Transcript 


N O LONGER will the wearied schoolboy 
think of Romans as ‘old guys dressed in sheets’ 
after reading Grant Showerman’s enthusiastic 
and complete account of Roman daily life and 
customs. Dr. Showerman writes of the Roman 
habits, dress, beliefs, careers, and entertain- 
ments in picturesque and exciting style, with 
shrewd comparisons with modern life and wise 
explanations of the why and wherefores. The 
teacher who retails this information to his 
classes is sure of popularity”.—From The Phila- 
delphia Ledger 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


(Educational Edition) 


By Grant SHOWERMAN 


Professor of Classics, University of Wisconsin 


Srupents of doings in ancient Rome will 
find their studies simplified by a new volume 
entitled Rome and the Romans. The little 
things that give an insight into the everyday 
life of the people, but scorned by historians, are 
given detailed attention here, helped along by 
189 illustrations. We are told about their 
togas, umbrellas, fans, purses, handkerchiefs, 
education, and family life in a way that makes 
them nextdoor neighbors in all but time”’.— 
From The Dallas Times Herald 


Havine provided a colorful stage setting 
and given reality and vitality to those who car- 
ried on the drama of Roman life, he <the 
author> unrolls his panorama still more and 
shows a wide and graphic sweep of those ancient 
days, telling about the careers of the upper- 
class Roman in politics and public service, in 
law, in literature, arts, teaching, and about the 
life of the more lowly man as voter, as farmer, 
and as ordinary Roman citizen”.—From The 


New York Times 
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IVES the beginner an interesting background of Roman 
life, through its easy, interesting Latin Readings, and also 
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vocabulary and in regard to grammar. Part One is widely used 
as “an admirable exploratory course in Latin for pupils in 
Junior High Schools’. Charmingly illustrated. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SIMILES OF OVID' 


The only existing discussion of any length of the 
similes of Ovid is the dissertation by Washietl'*, 
which is devoted chiefly to an investigation of Ovid’s 
sources for the similes severally. It contains, however, 
also an appended classification of the similes of Ovid. 
It is not the primary purpose of my present study to 
criticise Washietl’s work, although points of difference 
will arise between this study and Washietl’s, but rather 
to show by a graphic outline form, more scientifically 
arranged and more detailed than his, and similar to 
outline classifications which I have already published 
of the similes of Homer, Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
Vergil respectively? the range of Ovid’s similes and the 
extent of their general, and sometimes specific, corre- 
spondence with those of his predecessors. 

While the similes of Ovid fall readily into the same 
general outline scheme as those of the above-named 
poets, and while many of his figures are borrowed from 
epic poetry, Ovid’s similes differ from theirs in that his 
are mainly lyric, rather than epic, in type. Brief 
similes of one or two words are used freely, of course, 
in every class of poetry. But Homer and the later epic 
poets make a conspicuous use of the long, sustained 
simile, with its many pictorial details, whereas the 
typical simile of lyric (including elegiac) poetry confines 
itself to a single statement, or to a phrase with one 
modifying clause, occupying one or two verses only’. 
Ovid is first and foremost an elegiac poet. Though 
several longer similes occur in his Metamorphoses, 
his one work in epic meter, they are neither so numer- 
ous, nor so long, for the most part, as similes in epic 
poetry generally are. Moreover, in his elegies Ovid 
frequently confines both the simile and its application 

<'!To save space certain abbreviations will be used in the refer- 
ences to passages in Ovid: A Amores; A.A. = Ars Amatoria; 
F. = Fasti; H. = Heroides; Hal. = Halieutica; I. = Ibis; Med. ° 
Medicamina Faciei; P. = Epistulae ex Ponto; R. A. = Remedia 
Amoris; T. = Tristia. C. K.>. 

laJoannes Andreas Washietl, De Similitudinibus Imaginibusque 
Ovidianis (Bonn, 1883). Several similes are included, of course, in 
the work of Anton Zingerle entitled Ovid und sein Verhaltniss zu 
den Vorgangern und Gleichzeitigen Rémischen Dichtern (Inns- 
bruck, 1869). Since this study was submitted to THE CLASSICAL 
WEFKLY, Professor S. G. Owen has published an article entitled 
Ovid's Use of Simile, in The Classical Review (July, 1931). He 
avowedly follows Washietl very largely in his numerical statistics, 
and, like Washietl, he treats as containing similes certain passages 
which, for reasons stated in my text, I have excluded from this 
study. 

2A Classification of the Similes of Homer, Tur CLassicaL WEEK- 
LY 13.147-150, 154-159; A Classification of the Similes in the 
Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes, Tur CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14. 
162-166; A Classification of the Similes in Vergil’s Aeneid and 
Georgics, Tub CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14.170-174. 

‘This type is found also in epic poetry, of course, but less pre- 
dominantly. Longer similes are to be found in extant Greek lyric 

netry, but they are very rare. Only two exceed three verses: 
Solon, Fragment 13.18-24, and Simonides, Fragment 12 (in Bergk, 
Anthologia Lyrica Graeca). In Roman lyric poetry preceding 
Ovid longer similes occur only in Catullus 62.30-44, 49°54, 68.57 
62, 63-65, 109-116, 125-128; Horace, Carmina 1.23.1-8, 3.25.8 14, 
29.33-41, 4.5-9-14, Epodes 16.17-22. Tibullus and Propertius 
have no simile exceeding a distich in length. I should prefer to 
regard Professor Owen's finely drawn classes in the ‘progressive’ 
construction of Ovid's similes (see pages 102-106 of the article 
cited in note ta, above) as types merely, rather than as marking 
stages of development. 
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to a single distich, although the simile sometimes 
occupies one distich and its application another. 

It is difficult to state with assurance the exact 
number of similes in Ovid, because, even if we grant 
that no image of the kind has escaped the reader, 
there still remains the problem of precise definition, 
which, while it is not peculiar to Ovid, is perhaps more 
perplexing in his case than in the case of the epic poets 
who preceded him. For the purpose of this study, 
therefore, it has seemed wise to limit the term simile 
to comparisons which are introduced by some word or 
phrase expressing comparison or resemblance‘, or which 
are at least accompanied by a pointing word, such as 
sic, and to omit the so-called ‘paratactic’ similes, 
common in Ovid's elegies, in which one or more illus- 
trations are stated in one sentence and the application 
in another, without any connecting word whatsoever®. 
So, too, it is better to omit imaginary comparisons 
with words meaning ‘as if’, which state a resemblance 
to something which may be conceived to exist or to 
happen rather than to something which does exist 
or does in fact happen’. In most instances Ovid 
employs this device as a mere variation in his manner 
of expressing a simile; but it is difficult to classify 
some comparisons of the kind, and so, in the interest of 
consistency at least, it has seemed better to exclude 
them all from the outline. Then there is the sort of 
pseudo-simile, treated by Washietl as genuine, which 
appears here and there in the Metamorphoses. It 
occurs in situations in which someone who is just being 
transformed or has just been transformed into a tree 
or an animal shows a certain resemblance to a human 
being in some physical feature or attitude, as, for 
instance, when Apollo embraces the newly-made 
branches of the laurel as the limbs (ut membra) of his 
Daphne’. Such pseudo-similes also are omitted 
from this classification. Further, I have omitted the 
seemingly endless succession of comparisons in the Ibis 
in which the poet calls down all the woes endured by 
various mythological and legendary characters upon 
the person against whom the poem is directed®. The 
comparisons themselves have the simile-form, but 
the main verb expresses a resemblance which the poet 


‘No preceding poet except Vergil employs such a variety of 
introductory words. Ovid follows Lucretius, however, in using ué 
most commonly (compare the predominance of ws in Homer and 
Apollonius), whereas Vergil introduces his similes most frequently 
with gualis or velut. Next in frequency with Ovid comes the com- 
parative of adjectives, then quot, qualis, velul(i), similis, quantum 

tantum, aliler...quam, magis and various other adverbial com- 
paratives with quam, more with a dependent genitive, quam. 
tam, is qut (equivalent to talis qualis), ceu, instar, ritu and 
exemplo (also in specomen, in modum, etc.) with a dependent gen- 
itive, secus with quam or ac, and a few verbs and participles ex- 
pressing resemblance or comparison: assimulare, imitata, and the 
like. *’The outline contains 21 such similes. 

example, A. 3.11.36; A.A.1.45-50; T. 2.141-142; P. 1.5.23 
24, 2.1.13-16. 

1These occur most conspicuously in M. 3.660-661, 4.354-355, 
6.455 °457, 9.78, 204, 10.190~195, 11.553, 12.476. 

8M. 1.554. Compare 3.240, 10.508, 11.754, and elsewhere. 

9251-034. 
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would like to see exist rather than one which does in 
fact exist. Their number would be unwieldly, even 
if we were to count them as similes; but they hardly 
merit such classification. 

With the above reservations, the outline given 
below contains the similes in all the undisputedly 
genuine extant works of Ovid'®, They total 560". 
This gives one simile for every 59.7 verses, an average 
which is only slightly less than that of the similes in 
Homer and in Vergil'®. They occur most frequently 
in the Ars Amatoria, and least frequently in the Re- 
media Amoris and the Fasti. In the Amores, Meta- 
morphoses, Tristia, and the Epistulae Ex Ponto re- 
spectively the average frequency is a little above 
the average for the poems collectively, and some- 
what higher than in Vergil and in Homer". Of the 560 
similes, 164 are brief, consisting of one or two words 
only; the proportion of such similes to the entire 
number of similes in Ovid is about the same as the pro- 
portion of such similes in Vergil'*. Of the longer 
similes, 36 exceed two verses in length, although but 
fifteen of that number extend to four verses; none of 
them exceeds four verses in length. Thirty-one 
occupy a full distich. The remaining 329 occupy 
less than two verses. Hence there are 360 of the 
typical similes of moderate length described above. 

Washietl calls attention to the fact that it is charac- 
teristic of Ovid to heap up similes'®, but he does not dis- 


10The edition of Riese (Leipzig, 1871) has been followed through- 
out. This excludes the Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, and the Nux 
(both classed by Riese as the work of a ‘‘Poeta Ovidianus’’), and 
also Heroides 15(16). 39-144, 21.13-247. Riese also omits the 
simile from curdled milk in M. 12.434-438. He omits, too, 
Heroides 7.24-25 with its simile from burning incense (this passage 
is defended by A. E. Housman, in The Classical Review 11 [1897]. 
200-202, but is rejected by A. Palmer, as well as by Merkel-Ehwald 
[Teubner textj). 

The fact that the total number of similes here recorded agrees so 
nearly with Washietl's tofal (558) is a mere coincidence, for my 
classification contains fifty passages which do not occur in his lists 
at all, while it disregards about an equal number of passages in- 
cluded by him which for various reasons, including those mentioned 
above, do not seem to me to constitute true similes. The passages 
in this outline which are not listed by Washietl are as follows: H. 
5.10I—-103, I3.ILI—-I12, 17.59-60, 181, 19.60, 77-78; A. 1.2.46-47, 
5.4-6, 7-13-14, 10.1-2, 3.11.12, 47; A.A. 1.475, 553, 639, 2.5-6, 185, 
3.138, I41, 155-156, 490, 617; M. 1.135-136, 2.2, 3.729-731, 5.509- 
510, 7-253-254, 328, 8.30-31, 10.64—66, 12.475, 14.124, 15.316, 560, 
565; F. 2.131, 6.269; T. 1.3.11-12, 6.1-3, 2.15-18, 3.11.39, 5.3-29- 
30, 12.1I-12, 47-48; P. 1.4.23-26, 45-46, 5.37-42, 7.31-32, 2.4.2I- 

it There 33,436 verses in Riese’s edition of Ovid's poems, with 
the exception of the Medicamina Faciei, which contains no similes. 
Homer has 471 similes in 27,803 verses—an average frequency of 
one for every 59; Vergil has 219 in 12,914 (I count here 24 in the 
Eclogues, which were not included in the study indicated in note 2, 
above), an average of one for every 58.9 verses. Apollonius has 151 
similes in 5,835 verses, or one for every 38.6. These figures differ 
from Washietl's for the earlier poets. 

18There are 233 similes in the 11,966 verses of the Metamorphoses, 
43 in the 2,458 verses of the Amores, 72 in the 3,528 of the Tristia, 
and 61 in the 3,194 of the Epistulae Ex Ponto—or one in 51.3, 57.1, 
49, and 52.3 respectively. The average in the Ars Amatoria is 
much higher—slightly higher, even, than in the Argonautica; 63 
similes occur in 2,330 verses, or one for every 37.. In the Fasti, 
on the other hand, there are only 29 in 4,972 verses, in the Remedia 
Amoris 6 in 814 verses, in the Halieutica I in 134 verses, in the Ibis 
4 in 642 verses (I omit the 178 quasi-similes in 251-634). The 
Heroides occupies a middle ground, with 48 similes in 3,398 verses— 
one in 70.7. 

NOE the 219 similes in Vergil, 56 are short: of the 151 in the 
Argonautica, 60 are short. Homer's proportion of brief similes is 
larger: 200 out of a total of 471. : ' 

i8sHomer has 50 similes of five or more verses in length, exclusive 
of the application, Apollonius 18, and Vergil 34. Simuiles of at least 
eight or nine verses are to be found in the works of all three (8 
such occur in the Iliad alone), and also in Lucretius, although 
Lucretius has few similes occupying more than two or three verses. 
Of Ovid's 36 longer similes, one occurs in the Ars Amatoria (2.439- 
442), two in the Fasti (2.219-222, 231-234), two in the Tristia 
(2.149-152, 3-11.39-42), and the remainder in the Metamorphoses. 
The simile in Tristia 3.11.39-42 passes into a story, but the simile 
proper does not exceed four verses. See pages 4-5. 


tinguish between the Homeric device of illustrating 
successive points of comparison in a given scene by 
devoting a simile to each, and the device employed 
slightly by Apollonius, and more frequently by Vergil, 
of illustrating a point by two or more similes. It is the 
latter device which is prominent in Ovid’s works, 
although he employs the former freely, and on occasion 
with something like Homeric effect!?, The Argo- 
nautica contains 6 pairs of similes, five of them of some 
length. Vergil uses brief similes in pairs 12 times, and 
longer similes in pairs 24 times!*; Ovid’s poems contain 
5 pairs only of the briefer type, but 39 of the longer. 
Vergil is the first of the poets under consideration to 
employ groups of three or more similes; we find 4 
such groups in his poems (three of them in the Ec- 
logues). Ovid employs 17 such groups of three similes, 
4 groups of four, 3 groups of five, one of six, one of 
seven, and one of thirty. Most of Ovid's groups 
of four or more similes consist of phrases introduced 
by quot—a device which has a rather tedious effect in 
the poems written at Tomis, in which the poet tries to 
stress the innumerability of his woes. The group 
of thirty, however, is not so introduced. It occurs 
in the passage in the Metamorphoses in which, as 
Washietl observes!®, Ovid is trying to outdo Theocritus 
in heaping up figures of comparison in the description 
of Galatea. 

The following outline classification, if compared with 
those of the similes of Homer, Apollonius of Rhodes, 
and Vergil respectively, shows not only a general corre- 
spondence in range, and many instances of imitation, 
but a certain variation in the class of images employed 
most frequently and a large number of apparently 
original similes. Ovid draws approximately the same 
proportion from natural phenomena as does Homer, 
and approximately the same number from human 
beings, their relations and experiences, as does Vergil. 
He draws fewer proportionally from the animal world 
than does any of his above-named predecessors, but 
far more from the vegetable world and from the objects 
and materials of civilized life. Like Apollonius and 
Vergil, he employs relatively few similes likening 
human beings to the gods, as compared with Homer, 
but his similes from mythical and legendary char- 
acters and stories are numerous. Apollonius started 
the use of this class with 2 such similes; Vergil has 12, 
Ovid 48. Ovid draws a few illustrations in simile- 
form from historical and literary characters and situ- 
ations—a new source. 


A study of the extent of Ovid’s indebtedness to 
earlier poets for his similes reveals the wide range of his 
acquaintance with those poets. Though his debt to 
Homer, Apollonius, Vergil, and also Lucretius is most 
in evidence, the similes of Greek lyric and tragic 
poets, as well as of certain other earlier Roman poets, 
find an echo here and there in his pages. In the follow- 
ing outline, similes which resemble definite similes of 
Homer, whether the resemblance lies merely in the 

17See M. 2.716-729, and 4.705-722. 

18T wo of the short pairs and six of the long occur in the Eclogues. 

‘See page 129. The intended humor of the passage is brought 


out admirably by Professor Owen (on page 106 of the article cited 
in note Ia, above). 
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use of the same object and point of comparison, or in 
some further detail which indicates Homer’s probable 
influence, are marked by *; those which show a like 
resemblance to the similes of Apollonius are marked 
by {; those which similarly resemble the similes of 
Vergil are marked by f; those which resemble the 
similes of Lucretius are marked by (L). The pertinent 
passages in Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil become 
readily evident from a glance at the respective pub- 
lished classifications. Since no outline classification 
of Lucretius’s similes has been published, the few 
passages indicated by (L) are given in the footnotes. 
So too are passages in other parts of the works of all 
four poets which do not contain a simile, but which, it 
seems likely, influenced a given simile of Ovid?®. Sig- 
nificant passages in other poets, usually containing a 
simile from a like object, are also indicated by refer- 
ences in the footnotes. It is obvious that many of the 
similes of Ovid—considerably over half of them, in 
fact—are essentially original; the majority of these is 
drawn from new objects of comparison. This is a 
larger proportion than we find either in Apollonius 
or in Vergil, whose original similes total about one- 
third in each case. The range of Ovid’s imagination 
was as wide as his reading; whatever his poetry asa 
whole may lack in depth of thought, and often in 
genuine feeling, men will ever find an unfailing charm 
in its imagery, as in its grace of style. 


I. SIMILES DRAWN FROM NATURAL PHENOMENA 


A. From the Phenomena of the Heavens and of Light 
1. From the Sun 
a. Coming out of the clouds—M. 5.570-571, 14. 
768-769". 
b. The sunlight 
(1) The common possession of all—M. 
136. 
(2) Pleasing in winter—M. 13.792. 
(3) Brilliant rays attracting the eyes—T. 2.325- 
326. 
c. The reflection of the sun 
(1) By a mirror—M. 4.347-349. 
By water—A.A. 2.721-722”. 
2. From the Moon 
a. More radiantly beautiful than all the stars—H. 
17.71-73*. 
b. The golden moon, outshining Lucifer—M. 2. 
722-725. 
tc. The sickle-shaped curve of the horns of a half- 
moon**—M. 3.681—682, 9.783-784. 
d. Its reddish tint in an eclipse—A. 2.5.38”. 


1.135- 


2Though I acknowledge my indebtedness to Washietl for calling 
my attention to certain of the passages referred to in the following 
notes, in many instances I cannot agree with him in thinking that 
Ovid had the passage of an earlier poet ‘before his eyes’; in the case 
of other passages, not given below, the evidence fails to convince 
me that Ovid's debt to a given poet is as specific as Washiet] believes 
it to be. 21Compare Iliad 11.62—-64. 

2Compare Lucretius 4.211-213. 

%Compare Bacchylides 9.27-20; Sappho, Fragment 86.8-15 (in 
the edition by Edmonds, in The Loeb C lassical Library); Horace, 
Carmina 1.12.46-48; Lucretius 3.1042-1044, ipse Epicurus obit. 
qui...omnis restinxit stellas exortus ut aetherius sol. Washietl 
(97) ‘sees only the Lucretian parallel, but his work antedates the 
publication of the Bacchylides MS. and the ‘New’ Sappho. 

*Compare Moschus 2.88; Horace, Carmina 4.2.57—60. 


%at illi conscia purpureus venit in ora pudor...quale rosae 


fulgent inter sua lilia mixtae, ubi cantatis Luna laborat equis, that 


3. From the Stars 
a. The number of the stars—A.A. 1.59; T. 1.5.47, 
4.10.107—108. 
t*b. Their bright radiance—M. 1.499; A. 3.3.9. 
tt*c. A falling star—M. 2.321-322”. 
d. From Lucifer 
t(1) Rising radiantly out of Eastern waves—P. 
2.5.49-5077. 
(2) Shining more brightly than the other stars— 
M. 2.722-72578. 
e. The constellation of the Snake, 
3-44-45. 
4. From further phenomena of light and darkness 
a. The pale light of early dawn—A. 1.5.6. 
b. The blushing of the sky before sunrise—M. 
3.183-185, 6.46-49, A. 2.5.35-36. 
ttc. The tint of sun-lighted clouds—M. 3.183-185*%. 
d. The glimmer of twilight—A. 1.5.5. 
e. The subdued light of a forest—A. 1.5.4. 
f. Shade, pleasing in summer-——M. 13.792. 
g. A shadow 
(1) Fleeing when sun is clouded—T. 1.9.11-12°°, 
(2) Striking alarm in the apprehensive—P. 
2:7.14-16. 


its size—M. 


B. From Atmospheric Phenomena 
1. From Air, the common possession of mankind— 
M. 1.135-136. 

2. From the Wind 

a. Its fierceness—H. 11.9. 

tt*b. Its swiftness—M. 1.502-503, 3.209, 13.806. 
c. The murmur of the wind in pines—M. 15.603- 
606. 

d. The fitfulness of its blasts—T. 2.149-154. 

e. Its tendency to shift—H. 6.109, 18.96; P. 4.3.33. 
3. From Mist 

a. Its fineness—M. 6.21. 

b. Clouding the sun—M. 13.599-602*!. 
4. From a Cloud, moving in the sky—M. 4.621-622. 
5. From Storm Phenomena 

a. From the thunderbolt 

(1) In general—A.A. 3.490. 
t(2) The fury of the lightning—M. 8.339, 355, 
13.858*. 
+(3) The speed of the lightning—A. 3.4.14. 
(4) Distant thunder—M. 12.49-51*. 
b. From Snow 
t*(1) The number of snowflakes in winter—T. 
4.1.57-59™. 
{*(2) The whiteness of snow—M. 8.373; H. 15. 


145-146; A. 3.5.11, 3.7.8; P. 2.5.37-38*. 


is, in her effort to free herself from the spell cast upon her by 
witches or magicians. For other passages touching this super- 
stition see M. 4.333; Livy 26.5.9; Juvenal 6.443. ompare also 
Tibullus 1.8.21—22. %Compare Lucretius 2.206—209. 

27Vergil’s simile (Aeneid 8.589-591) may be influenced by Homer's 
simile from Hesperus in Iliad 22.317—320. 

28Compare Pindar, Isthmia 4.23-24. 

29Compare Lucretius 6. 204-208. 

30C = are Lucretius 4.364—369. 

31For the mist rising from rivers in this simile compare Lucretius 
5-470-482. 

82Compare Lucretius 5.1125, 2.213-215. 
;, ane and Vergil draw similes from thunder, but the noise is 
ou 

“Washietl evidently overlooked this passage when he said 
(31) that with Ovid hail is used only to illustrate copia. 

%Compare Catullus 80.2. 
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*(3) The coldness of snow—P. 3.4.33-34%. 
(4) Formed from rain, turning to hail—M. 
9.220—225°". 
c. From Hail 
t*(1) The number of hail-stones—M. 5.158; P. 
4.7.34; I. 466. 
Ti(2) Bounding back from a roof—M. 12.475. 
t*d. From a rainbow, its blending colors—M. 6.61 
66. 
C. From Fire Phenomena 
1. From the fierceness of fire—M. 13.801. 
t2. From the roar of fire (in a smelter)—M. 7.106— 
110. 
3. From the insatiability of fire—M. 8.828-832°%. 
14. From fire raging in a field of stubble—M. 1.492- 
496°. 
t*5. From the gleaming brightness of fire—M. 2.2. 
6. From the quickening of the flame. 
a. By the wind—M. 7.79-83. 
b. By applying sulphur—A.A. 2.439~-444"; R. A. 
731-734- 
c. By applying wine—H. 13.111-112. 
d. By applying oil—T. 4.5.3-4 
From Water Phenomena 
. From the softness of water—A.A. 1.475 
. From the instability of water—M. 13.898. 
. From a transparent bubble—M. 10.733-734". 
From water spurting from a hole in a defective 
pipe—M. 4.121-124. 
5. From a perennial spring—A. 3.9.25; F. 2.820%. 
76. From a standing pool, or sluggish swamp—its dull 
hue—P. 4.10.61-62. 
7. From streams 
a. A stream in general—H. 8.60. 
b. Springs of stream stopped up by slime—P. 
4.2.17-19". 
c. The steady continuance of a river’s flow—M. 
15.178-184; A.A. 3.62". 
d. A swollen stream or torrent 
t(1) Ingeneral—M. 13.800; A. 1.7.43. 
Overflowing banks and spreading—F. 2.219- 
224. 
(L)*(3) Sweeping down whatever bars its path—M. 
3.79-80; P. 2.3.21-22%. 
t(4) Its added fury when obstructed—M. 3.566— 
571. 
e. The winding course of the Meander—M. 8.162 
167. 
8. From Sea Phenomena 
a. Receiving the streams which flow into it—M. 
4.440-441, 8.826-827%, 
b. Its indifference to man—M. 13.803; H. 8.947. 


*Compare Theocritus 2.106, and an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, in Palatina Anthologia 16.230.6. 

37Compare Lucretius 6.527. 

%’Washietl (73-74) discusses the possible influence of Lucretius 
upon this simile. *9Compare Lucretius 5.608—609. 

49For the hidden fire flaming forth compare the simile in Lucre- 
tius 4.926-928. 41Compare Aratus, Phaenomena 979-980. 

“fluunt lacrimae more perennis aquae. Here aquae denotes prop- 
erly a spring, although it is sometimes translated by ‘stream’. 

“@Washiet] (82-84) discusses at some length the possible in- 
fluence of Lucretius here. 

“Compare A. 1.8.49-50 (I read ut...amnis aquis, with Heinsius). 
Compare also Horace, Carmina 3.29. 33- 41. 

“Lucretius 1.281-289. Compare Lucretius 6.608-638. 

47Compare Euripides, Andromache 538, Medea 28~—29. 


c. The waves of the sea 
(1) In general—A.A. 3.148. 
(2) Rippling on the surface—M. 4.135-136; 
H. 11.75-77; A. 1.7.53-56. 
F (3) Lashed to boisterousness—M. 5.5-7. 
(4) Hollowing rocks—P. 1.1.69-70. 
tt*(5) The sound of breaking waves (from a dis- 
tance)—M. 12.49-51, 15.603-606**. 
d. The turbulence of the sea—T. 1.11.34". 
e. The fury of the sea 
(1) In general—H. 3.133. 
(2) Swelling when The Kids are setting—M. 
14.711. 
f. The swell continuing after wind has abated—F. 
2.775778. 
g. From Ice 
t*a. Its coldness—H. 1.22, 10.33; P. 3.4.33-34. 
b. Its transparency—M. 13.794. 
c. Its perishableness—A.A. 1.374. 
(L) d. Melting ice—M. 2.807-808, 9.661—664°°. 
10. From Melting Hoar-frost—M. 3.487—490. 
*11. From Melting Snow—H. 13.52; A. 1.7.57—58; T. 
3.2.19-20; P. 1.1.68, 2.3.89-90. 
E. From Terrestrial Phenomena 
1. From meadows in flower—M. 13.789. 
2. From a hill—T. 1.11.20. 
3. From a mountain 
t{*a. Its height—T. 1.4.7-8. 
tb. Its curved outline—M. 15.509-510. 
c. The view from a mountain top into valleys—M. 
11.503-504. 
d. Mt. Idashaken by earthquake—M. 12.515-516. 
4. From an overhanging river bank, stealthily un- 
dermined—A.A. 1.619-620. 
5. From an island, immovable in the sea—F. 4.303. 
{*6. From a cliff, its power of resistance—M. 11.330- 
331, 12. 124, 13.800. 
7. From stone 
a. From rocks 
t*(1) Their hardness—M. 13.539-540°,14.712-714; 
t.475. 
tt*(2) Beaten by waves of the sea—R. A. 691-692. 
(3) Hollowed by falling water—P. 2.7.39-41™. 
b. From marble 
(1) Its rigidity—T. 3.10.47. 
(2) Resounding from a blow—M. 12.482. 
(3) Parian marble, its whiteness—A. 1.7.51-525°. 
8. From Sand 
t*a. The number of grains of sand 
(1) On the sea-shore—M. 11.614-615; T. 4.1.55. 
(2) Inthe Tiber—T. 5.1.31-33. 
b. With water washing over it, slipping from under 
foot—I. 419-422. 
*9. From the number of particles of dust—T. 1.5.47- 


48. 
10. From bitumen, distilling from the earth—M. 9. 
660-664. 


48The distinctive feature of this simile, as of that of the noise of 
thunder above, is the low, distant sound. 

“Lucretius 3.493-494 is slightly similar to this. 

50Lucretius 6.877-878. 

51Compare the metaphor in H. 10.49-50. 

52Compare the illustration (not a simile) used in Lucretius 4. 
1286-1287. Compare Pindar, Nemea 4.81. 
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II. SIMILES DRAWN FROM THE VEGETABLE WORLD 


A. From Seaweeds, the number in the Hellespont—H. 
17,107-108%, 

B. From Grass 

1. From the number of blades of grass in the Campus 

Martius—T. 5.1.32-33. 

2. From wet hay, burning slowly—A.A. 3.573. 
C. From Reeds 

1. The number of reeds in water-ways—T. 5.6.37— 


41. 
2. The quivering of reeds in the wind—A. 1.7.53- 


55; A.A. 1.553-554- 
3. The delight of reeds in the mire—R. A. 142-143. 
D. From Thistles—M. 13.802. 
E. From Thyme, the number of plants on Hybla—P. 
2.7.26-29. 
F. From a pile of Thorny Herbs, smouldering—M. 
2.808-811. 
G. From Vines 
I. From white vines—M. 13.799". 
2. From the grape-vine, embracing trees—H. 5.47%. 
3. From ivy, embracing trees—M. 4.36557. 
H. From Flowers 
1. From the number of flowers 
*a. In spring—T. 4.1.57-59. 
b. In a rose-bed—T. 5.2.23-27. 
2. From the many colors of spring flowers—A.A. 
3.185-187. 
3. From the white privet—M. 13.788°8. 
4. From roses 
fa. Mixed with lilies—A. 2.5.34-36°°, 
b. Falling on a banquet table—F. 5.359-360. 
tc. A picked rose, drooping—A. 3.7.65-66%. 
I. From Grain 
1. From fields of grain 
*a. A grain-field waving in the wind—H. 10.139, 
14.40-41. 
b. The number of grain-fields on Mt. Gargarus— 
A.A. 1.57-59. 
2. From ears of grain 
a. The number of ears 
In harvest—M. 11.614; T. 4.1.57-59. 
(2) In Africa—P. 4.15.7—-10. 
(3) In Cinyphia—P. 2.7.25-29. 
b. Light and dry when ripened—H. 5.111-112. 
c. Barren shivering in the wind—A.A. 1.553. 
3. From the delight of grain in fertile soil—A.A. 
1.359-360%, 
(L)4. From dry grain, burning—M. 12.274-275™. 
J. From Fruits 
1. From seeds 
a. The number in a poppy—T. 5.2.24-27. 


4Vergil, Eclogues 7.42 contains a simile from seaweed, but the 
olen ot comparison is the worthlessness of seaweed when it is cast 
ashore. 55Compare Vergil, Eclogues, 7,38. 

Compare Catullus 61.106-107, and 62.49-55. 

87Compare Euripides, Medea 1213, Hecuba 3098; Theocritus 
20.22; Catullus 61.34-35; Horace, Epodes 15.5. 

58Compare Vergil, Eclogues 2.18 for white privet as a type of 


uty. 
5*Compare also Tibullus 3.4.20-34; Propertius 2.3.9-12. 
69Compare Aeneid 11.68-70. See also the imaginary com- 
parison in M. 10.190-193. Both passages remind us of Iliad 8.306— 
308; Catullus 11.21, 62.39-45; Aeneid 9.435-437. 
“Compare Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1391-1392. 
®Lucretius 5.608-609. 


b. The number in a pomegranate—P. 4.15.7-8. 

t2. From acorns, strewing the ground—M. 7.584- 

586%. 
3. From cornel-cherries, their color when unripe— 
A.A. 3.703-706. 
4. From olives 
a. The number on an olive tree—A.A. 2.518-519. 
b. The number in Sicyon—P. 4.15.7-10. 
5. From grapes 
a. The number of clusters 
(1) In the land of Tmolus—P. 4.15.7-9. 
(2) In Methymna—A.A. 1.57-58. 
b. Unripe grapes taking on color—M. 3.484-485". 
c. The sweetness of a ripe grape—M. 13.794. 
6. From apples 
a. Their number in autumn—T. 4.1.57-59. 
b. Their color: white, flushing red—M. 3.483-484®. 
c. Decayed and fallen, strewing the ground—M. 
7.584-586. 

7. From quinces, their color when ripe—A.A. 3.703- 
705. 

8. From the pomegranate—its color—M. 10.735- 
737: 

g. From the down on fruit—A. 1.14.23. 

K. From Leaves 
ti*1. From the number of leaves in a forest—M. 11. 
614-615. 

2. From the lightness of leaves—F. 3.481-482; P. 
4-3-33.- 

3. From the wan color of vine leaves after grapes are 
plucked—A.A. 3.703-704; F. 6.149-150; T. 
3.8.29-31. 

*4. From aspen leaves quivering in the wind—H. 
14.40-41; A. 1.7.53-54. 
5. From autumn leaves, falling—M. 3.729-731; H. 
5.109-110; A. 2.16.45; A.A. 3.161-162. 
L. From Trees 
1. From trees in general 
a. From a grove, giving shade—M. 13.844. 
tb. A tree nearly severed, uncertain which way to 
fall—M. 10.372-376. 
2. From specific kinds of trees 
*a. A palm tree—M. 13.793. 
b. The cedar, its color when stripped of bark—A. 
1.14.10-12. 
c. The alder, its slenderness—M. 13.789. 
d. The willow, its supple twigs—M. 13.799. 
e. Boxwood, its pale hue—M. 4.134, 11.417%. 
f. The poplar, delighting in water—R.A. 141-143. 
g. The laurel, or bay tree, ever green—T. 3.1.45-46. 
h. The plane tree 
(1) Sightly, when tall—M. 13.793. 
(2) Its delight in wine—R.A. 141-143. 
i. The ash, swaying in the wind—H. 11.76-77. 
j. The oak, its hardness—M. 13.798; H. 7.50. 
3. From tree products—pitch 
(L)*a. Its black color—M. 12.402; H. 17.7; A.A. 2.657- 


658; P. 4.14.45°8. 


t 


63Compare A. A. 3.149. Compare Theocritus 11.21. 

%Compare Sappho, Fragment 93 (Bergk); Theocritus 7.117; 
Tibullus 3.4.34. 

The word lanugo has a wider application, of course. 

67Compare Theocritus 2.88. 68Lucretius 6.257. 
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b. Drops dripping from tree when bark is cut—M. 


9.659-664. 
(To be concluded) 


Hoop COLLEGE, 
GREGORY WILKINS 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


REVIEW 


The Tradition of Virgil. Three Papers on the History 
and Influence of the Poet. By Junius S. Morgan, 
Kenneth McKenzie, Charles G. Osgood. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press (1930). Pp. vi + 40. 
$2.00'. 

The Tradition of Virgil, a neatly bound and at- 
tractively printed quarto, is one of the many volumes 
produced in America in honor of the Bimillennium 
Vergilianum. “On Virgii’s birthday, the fifteenth of 
October, 1929’’, we are told in the Preface (v), by Pro- 
fessor Arthur L. Wheeler, 

a company of the poet’s friends in Princeton assembled 

to do him honor.... The three addresses delivered 

on that occasion...are here published together as a 

contribution to the Bimillennial of Virgil’s birth which 

is being commemorated this year <1930> through- 
out the world. 

In the first paper, The History of the Text of Virgil 
(1-10), Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan, noted bibliophile, 
presents a straightforward account of the textual 
tradition, making mention of the most important 
manuscripts and printed editions. Our critical knowl- 
edge of Vergil’s text is based, primarily, on seven ancient 
manuscripts—the Codex Augusteus, Schedae Vati- 
canae 3225, Codex Mediceus (39.1), Codex Romanus 
(Vaticanus 3867), Codex Palatinus (Vaticanus 1631), 
Schedae Sangallenses Rescriptae, Schedae Veronenses 
Rescriptae—, “‘all in capital letters, chiefly rustic in 
character...’’ (5). None of them contains by itself a 
complete text of Vergil. Each is briefly described (2 
5). ‘‘...They were followed by a large number of 
minuscule manuscripts dating from the ninth century 
on...’’ (5). Of these possibly two or three hundred are 
extant. The first printed edition was produced at 
Rome, by the printers Sweynheym and Pannartz, not 
later than 1469. Very soon other presses throughout 
Europe were copying Vergil’s works, so that by 1501 
there had appeared (6) ‘‘not far from one hundred and 
fifty different impressions of what may be called Virgi- 
liana...’’ In rapid order famous Vergils of the next 
three centuries are passed in review—the various 
Aldines, Plantins, Elzevirs, Delphins, Baskervilles, 
Didots, and others (6-9). Finally, special mention is 
made of several valuable editions contained in the 
Treasure Room of the Princeton University Library 
(9-10). Mr. Morgan's account is succinct and clear, 
with little attempt at rhetorical embellishment. It is 
accompanied by eight excellent photographic Plates. 
The first represents the famous mosaic portrait of Vergil 
from Soussa (Susa) in Tunisia; the others are clear 
reproductions of pages from manuscripts and early 
printed editions of the poet. 

The second and third of the three addresses are 
literary essays, both in style and in content. In Virgil 


<'Again an outrageous price. C. K.>. 


and Dante (11-21), Kenneth McKenzie, Professor of 
Italian in Princeton University, takes as his chief 
topic an exposition of the reasons which justified 
Dante in choosing Vergil instead of some other ancient 
as his guide through Hell and Purgatory. In the Divina 
Commedia Vergil stands for ‘Shuman Reason outside of 
Christianity...’’ (17), ‘‘for Reason in the highest de- 
velopment of which it is capable without a knowledge of 
Christian truth...’ (13), whereas Beatrice, in the 
Paradiso of that poem, stands for Christian Revelation. 
But why was Vergil chosen, instead of Aristotle, for 
example, ‘‘the master of those who know”, the one 
author whom Dante cites more often than Vergil? 
There were many reasons which would make the choice 
of Vergil a logical one. To begin with, Vergil was a 
poet, the greatest poet whom Dante knew; in Aeneid 6 
he had brought his hero to the realms of Hades; in 
Eclogue 4 he had given, to some, strong evidence of 
prophetic powers. For these and other reasons his 
name and reputation had acquired magical properties 
during the Middle Ages, and his verses were often treated 
as deeply allegorical in content; moreover, since (19) 
“the Aeneid is the greatest poetic expression of the 
patriotism and the national feeling of ancient Rome 
”’. Vergil made a strong appeal (19) to Dante, 
“one of the earliest and greatest representatives of 
Italian national feeling...’’ But, in the last analysis, 
it was Dante’s deep affection for the man himself that 
made inevitable his choice of Vergil as his guide, 
just as it was his real love for Beatrice that singled her 
out as his companion in heavenly regions to which 
Vergil could not go. Professor McKenzie writes thus 
(13): 
...Both are to Dante persons, just as he himself is a 
person; one of the arguments used to prove — that 
Beatrice is a real person and not an abstraction, is the 
fact that Virgil in the Divine Comedy, as no one doubts, 
is the Roman poet whom Dante took as a model and 
whom he calls not only his leader and teacher, but 
his dear father.... Thus they <Vergil and Beatrice> 
stand in an intimate personal relation to him, and 
should be thought of not only as symbols but at the 
same time as individuals for whom he felt sincere and 
profound affection and admiration, 


” 


In this careful study Professor McKenzie himself dis- 
plays a fine appreciation both of Dante and of his 
Roman model. 

The final essay of the collection, Virgil and the 
English Mind (23-40), is also the longest, and, for 
students of English literature, the most appealing. 
It was printed in a slightly modified and abridged form 
in the Princeton Alumni Weekly for March 28, 1930, 
633-636. The author, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, is 
Professor of English in Princeton University, and an 
authority in the field of the classical tradition in English 
literature. In the present essay he sets out to illus- 
trate (23-24) how 
it is Virgil’s peculiar distinction to stand preeminent 
as a towering mountain isthmus between the Ancient 
and the Modern world. Other thoroughfares there 
are, but Virgil’s is the high road, the beaten path, 
by which the subtlest and most precious influences 
have passed from the old civilization to the making 
of the new.... 
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Between Vergil and ‘‘the Anglo-Saxon mind”, in 
particular, there has existed a deep affinity from early 
days, as is shown in their kindred ‘‘elegiac instinct”’, 
in their religious and moral strength, and in their 
passionate patriotism and love of the soil. There 
have been (25) “more than twenty English versions 
of the major works of Virgil, besides twenty-five of the 
Aeneid alone, and some one hundred and four versions 
of considerable portions of his entire works...’’ But 
Vergil’s greatness in English literature reaches still 
higher. He is (29) ‘‘par excellence the poet's poet. .."’ 
he is (29) 

an enchanter of the poet’s mind. 

By his enchantment he has awakened, stimulated, 

trained, and heightened the native genius of English 
poets from the singer of Beowulf down.... 
Milton is one particular luminary in English poetry 
who has been strongly affected by the Vergilian en- 
chantment. As the author of a study of the classical 
mythology of Milton? Professor Osgood is well qualified 
to discuss the literary relationship of Milton and 
Vergil, and to this topic he devotes the last third of his 
paper. The English poet and his Roman brother had 
many traits of character in common. In such works as 
Comus, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso, even more in 
Lycidas, and most of all in Paradise Lost the Vergilian 
influence is strongly felt and clearly discernible. The 
“necessity of the Aeneid to Paradise Lost..." is ap- 
parent in every consideration of the English poem—‘‘of 
subject, mechanical detail, syntax, idiom, cadence, 
structure, temper, and final effect. ..’’ (39). 

There is little to find fault with in the contents of this 
slender volume. It might be said that the sentence 
(23) ‘‘...Hardly was he <Vergil> two hundred years 
old when adoring poets were observing the feast 
<Vergil’s birthday>, with sacrifices...'’ is something 
of an overstatement as to the length of time, and 
among ‘“‘the little nuggets of moral wisdom...” given, 
in the Latin, on page 27, Aeneid 6.129 (Hoc opus, hic 
labor) is incorrectly quoted. But, in general, lovers of 
Vergil will find these commemorative essays exceedingly 
pleasant and stimulating reading. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Joun W. SpaeTtuH, JR. 


THE VALUE OF A MUSICALLY TRAINED EAR 
IN MODERN AND ANCIENT WARFARE 


Mr. Fritz Kreisler, in Four Weeks in the Trenches, 
26-29 (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915), tells how 
his ear, accustomed to differentiate sounds of all kinds, 
enabled him to determine the acme of the curve of the 
Russian and Austrian shells, when he with the ad- 
vancing Austrian infantry had reached a spot midway 
between the opposing batteries. When this observation 
was communicated to the Austrian artillery officer, 
Kreisler was ordered to mark on the map the exact 
spot where, he thought, the hostile shells were reaching 
their acme. He did so, and thus succeeded in giving 
the Austrian batteries the almost exact range of the 
Russian guns. This achievement, due to a musically 
trained ear, adds a new interest to a passage in Vitru- 
vius, 1.1.8, which, translated by Mr. Frank Granger 


*THE Classical Mythology of Milton’s English Poems (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1900). <I discussed this work in 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 12.185~-186. C. K.>. 


(The Loeb Classical Library, 1.13-15), reads as follows: 


“’..A man must know music that he may have ac- 
quired the acoustic and mathematical relations and be 
able to carry out rightly the adjustments of balistae, 
catapultae and scorpiones. For in the cross-beams on 
right and left are holes ‘of half-tones’ (hemitonia) 
through which ropes twisted out of thongs are stretched 
by windlasses and levers. And these ropes are not shut 
off nor tied up, unless they make clear and equal 
sounds in the ear of the craftsman. For the arms 
which are shut up under those strains, when they are 
stretched out, ought to furnish an impetus evenly,and 
alike on either side. But if they do not give an equal 
note, they will hinder the straight direction of the 
missiles. . 


GOUCHER COLLEGE, 


MARYLAND HERMAN Louts EBELING 


SIENKIEWICZ AND PETRONIUS 


A question put by a Freshman about a character in 
Quo Vadis set me to looking through the novel again. 
In addition to using the character of Petronius in the 
novel, Sienkiewicz seems to have drawn some details 
from Petronius’s Cena Trimalchionis. This was a 
risky thing to do in view of the facts that the essence 
of the Cena is burlesque, and that Trimalchio’s ele- 
gantiae were intended by the author to be inelegant. 

In Quo Vadis, Chapter 2, page 18 (Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1897), we read of Petronius’s 
visit to the house of Aulus Plautius: 


‘““..A young and sturdy ‘janitor’ opened the door 
leading to the ostium, over which a magpie confined 
in a cage greeted them noisily with the word, ‘Salve!’ ’’ 


Compare Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis 28.9:... 
super limen autem cavea pendebat aurea, in qua pica 
varia intrantes salutabat. 

If Trimalchio, the rich and vulgar freedman, had a 
caged magpie to greet his guests, I should feel certain 
that Aulus Plautius, the first governor of Britain (44-47 
B. C.), a man bello egregius (Tacitus, Agricola 14.1), 
did not. 

In Quo Vadis, Chapter 73, pages 531-532, in the 
description of Petronius’s own farewell banquet, we 
read this: 


the door of the triclinium, youths. ..put 
wreaths of roses on the heads of the guests, warning 
them, as the custom was, to pass the threshold right 
foot foremost...” 


In Cena Trimalchionis 30.5 we have: His repleti 
voluptatibus cum conaremur in triclinium intrare, 
exclamavit unus ex pueris qui super hoc officium erat 
positus, e!” 

If Trimalchio had such a slave appointed thus to 
warn the guests, we may be very sure that Petronius 
himself did not, even if the Roman novelist did not go 
on to describe the guests as flustered by this device. 
In the Cena we read sine dubio paulisper trepidavimus, 
ne contra praeceptum aliquis nostrum limen transiret. 

In Quo Vadis, Chapter 73, page 532, we find this: 


“At the couches stood Grecian maidens, whose 
office it was to moisten the feet of the guests with 
perfumes...” 


Compare Cena Trimalchionis 70.8: pudet  referre 
quae secuntur, inaudito enim more pueri capillati 
attulerunt unguentum in argentea pelve pedesque 
recumbentium unxerunt, cum ante crura_ talosque 
corollis vinxerunt. 

Most certainly the fastidious arbiter elegantiarum 
never made use of such inelegant devices in his own 
house. 


MacMurray COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Mary J OHNSTON 
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SIGNA QUADRATA 


In discussing the style of the sculptor Polyclitus, 
Pliny, Naturalis Historia 34.56 writes: Proprium eius 
est uno crure ut insisterent signa excogitasse, quadrata 
tamen esse ea ait Varro et paene ad exemplum. This 
passage is thus translated by H. Stuart Jones in his 
useful book, Select Passages from Ancient Writers 
Illustrative of the History of Ancient Sculpture, 126!: 
‘*., . Peculiar to him is the device by which his statues 
step forward with one leg. Varro, however, states 
that they are squarely built? and seem almost to be 
made on a uniform pattern...’’ Mr. Jones rightly 
says (127) that the statues are ‘quadrate’ ‘‘as com- 
amp with the more slender figures of Lysippos’’. 

his conclusion is justified by Pliny’s comment a few 
sections later (65), that Lysippus made _ statues 
graciliora siccioraque per quae proceritas signorum 
maior videretur, 

In the same section (65) Pliny uses the expression 
quadratae veterum staturae, 1 description which would 
fit the more or less monotonous four-sided archaic 
statues, but he is evidently contrasting heavy-set 
statues like those made by Polyclitus with the work of 
more skilful and experienced artists of a later age. 
The word guadratus refers primarily, of course, to a 
type of physique rather than to works of art. Though 
its general application in Varro’s criticism is clear, it 
seems possible to invest the word with a more definite 
meaning by noting some of its everyday uses to describe 
men and animals (or parts of them). 

The most illuminating use of quadratus as applied 
to man is to be found in Celsus (2.1): Corpus... 
habilissimum quadratum est, neque gracile neque 
obesum. Nam longa statura ut in iuventa decora est, 
sic matura senectute conficitur; gracile, corpus infirmum, 
obesum hebes est. We may render these words as 
follows: ‘The most serviceable body is ‘‘quadrate’’, 
neither slender nor fat. Though tallness is becoming in 
youth, the body is bent by age as years go by. A 
slender body is weak, a fat body dull’. In the eyes 
of Celsus a ‘quadrate’ body is, therefore, one that is 
serviceable and efficient because it is of a certain size’. 
Celsus would doubtless have been delighted by the 
physique of Vespasian, who was capable of hard work. 
Suetonius (Vespasian 20) thus describes the Emperor's 
body: Statura fuit quadrata, compactis firmisque 
membris... . 

Lysippus intended to have his statues convey the 
impression of height. The words of Celsus, Nam 
longa statura, ut in iuventa decora est, show that his 
ideal of a beautifully proportioned youth is not unlike 
that of Lysippus, but he is thinking of the type of 
body most useful throughout life. Living young men 
are Peter Pans who grow up willy-nilly and become 
enfeebled and decrepit, whereas statuesque young men 
have a permanent age assigned to them by the sculptor 


iLondon, Macmillan and Company, 1895. 

?This translation of guadratus has been used several! times in more 
recent works on Greek sculpture. 

§3In Greek even the nose of a human being might be characterized 
as TeTpdywvos, ‘four-sided’. See Philostratus, Heroica 2.2, 10.9 
in C. L. Kayser’s edition of Philostratus, 2.142, 183 [Leipzig, 

eubner, 1871]). Varro also used quadratus to describe the nose, 
in Satura 207 (F. Buecheler, Petronii Saturae et Liber Priapeorum 
{Berlin, Weidmann, 1922]). 


and do not need to fear the passage of years, A ‘quad- 
rate’ body, then, was of such a build that it could 
meet the demands of life and stand its wear and tear. 

In the practical life of the farm, too, the word 
quadratus was applied to animals somewhat thick-set. 
‘Quadrateness’ is one of the good points Columella 
(6.1.3) recommends for oxen: Parandi sunt boves 
novelli, quadrati, grandibus membris....4 The same 
author (7.2.3) thus describes the results of pasturing 
sheep under different conditions: Pinguis et campestris 
situs proceras oves tolerat, gracilis et collinus quadratas, 
silvestris et montuosus exiguas. 

Of the ideal watch-dog, Columella (7.12.4) says, 
Probatur quadratus potius quam longus aut brevis. 
For the shepherd dog, which needs speed and agility, 
he finds (7.12.9) a different physique necessary: 
Quare status eius longior productiorgue ad hos casus 
magis habilis est quam brevis aut etiam quadratus. 
In these quotations the word quadratus is contrasted 
with the words longus and brevis, but it is assumed that 
the dog of medium height has the thicker build. The 
shepherd dog is ‘more drawn out’ (productior). 

Even laying hens might be ‘quadrate’, according to 
Columella (8.2.8): Sint ergo matrices robii coloris, ro- 
busti corporis, quadratae, pectorosae, magnis capitibus, 
rectis rutilisque cristulis, albis auribus.... In the 
next sentence he says of cocks: status altior quaeritur. 
These words seem to be used in contrast with quadratae, 
Evidently the hens were to be plumper than the cocks, 

We may sum up by saying that a ‘quadrate’ body 
is one not too fat nor too thin, not too tall nor too short. 
It is well filled out and of such weight and height as to 
be both strong and efficient. It does not seem that 
Suetonius applies the word to Vespasian in an un- 
complimentary sense. 

If ‘quadrateness’ is in general an ideal, what is the 
point of Varro’s criticism of Polyclitus? We have seen 
that Celsus regarded a ‘quadrate’ body as the most 
serviceable, but granted that it was not so beautiful 
as that of a boyish figure. Now the normal function 
of a statue, which ‘‘age cannot wither’, is to look 
beautiful, not to live efficiently. Had Varro never 
seen statues more graceful than those of Polyclitus, he 
would have taken their ‘quadrateness’ as a matter of 
course, but, when they were eontrasted with more 
slender and graceful figures, their ‘quadrateness’ 
became stockiness (without bulkiness). A College boy 
may not be over-developed physically, but when he is 
placed in competition with a more slender candidate 
for a girl’s part in a chorus, he appears stocky and 1s 
stocky. 

Varro had doubtless used the word quadratus and 
heard it used many times, especially on the farm®, In 
translating it one needs a term which is normal in 
describing the anatomy of man and beast® and which 
is not used exclusively in the terminology of art 
criticism, ‘Stocky’ seems to be the cbvious word. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S, MCCARTNEY 


‘Palladius (4.11.2) makes a slight change in Columella’s wording 
and says that the legs are to be ‘quadrate’: Parandi sunt Coves. .. 
quadratis et grandibus membris. 

5Iraenaeus, Contra Haereses 3.11.3 (Migne, Patrologia Latina 7, 
Column 889), says that animals are guadriformia. 

‘It is not without interest to find that a nose of a human being is 
described as ‘quadrate like a statue’s’. See the first reference to 
Philostratus in note 3, above. 
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